The question of data by race/ethnicity and sex is raised by several others as
well who urge that data be tabulated in a manner that would permit comparisons
of, for example, black, females with white and Hispanic females at the sophmore
level of high school (Scott-Jones, Billiard),

RETENTION AND DROPOUT RATES

An. area   that provokes some major concern among many writers deals with school
retention.     Criticism is leveled at the two commonly available sets  of  data,   one
collected by  Census,   the other by NCES.    These two sets  of data yield wide
discrepancies.     There is also criticism (Scott-Jones and others)   that by
starting   longitudinal surveys  in  the  10th grade much of  the  dropout problem  is
missed  since  a high percentage of dropouts occurs before  then.     Eubanks  believes
that alienation  from school begins as early as the 5th or 6th grade.

As  noted  earlier in  the discussion of longitudinal studies,   it  is  suggested  that
the NELS-88  survey include a cohort of  2nd-graders who would become the
sophomore  cohort of  1996.    Some meaningful data about when dropping out  occurs
should  result.

There are major discrepencies between estimates of  the national dropout  rate,
with NCES   reporting  it at 27 percent and the Census  Bureau  at   16 percent.
Figures at  the  local  level appear to be even worse   (Plisko).     Scott-Jones
attributes  at least part of  the problem to definition.     Census,   for example,
asks for self-reporting and includes passage  of high school  equivalency  exams  as
completion   of  hiyh school.    NCES measures the difference between  the  number of
9th-grade public school students and the number of high school graduates  4 years
later,   which does not allow for dropouts prior to 9th grade or for graduates 5
or more  years  after 9th grade,    Cronin suggests  that a task force  of  federal and
State  educators  should propose a consensus position for defining and  thus
measuring dropout  rates.    It is important to  nota  that retention rates,   i.e.,
the number of  students  that stay in school and graduate  on  time,   cannot be used
to extrapolate dropout rates.    Several factors,  such as early dropping  out,
moving,   and  late graduates,  make this impossible.

Scott-Jones   cites  the need for information about  teenage pregnancy as a  factor
in  the   reason females leave high school.     Banner urges  that dropout rates need
to distinguish between the various reasons for dropping out,   e.g.   "stopping
out,"  moving,   etc.     Thomas urges that dropout data  include  information on
race/ethnicity,   sex,   social class,   academic achievement,   attitudes  toward
school,   reasons  for dropping out,   and expected resumption  of schooling.

Valdivieso  talks about the need for data on Hispanic dropouts  that consider the

fact that,  because  of language difficulties,   almost 25 percent of all Hispanics

enter high  school over-age.    Many of  them reach age  16 before they get  to  10th
grade.

Harrison  is  one  of several writers who calls   for separate  statistics  about GED
recipients,

The National Governors'   Association  (NGA) points out  the problem of  evaluating
the post-hiyh school  experience of dropouts since  they are no longer  traced
through studies such as H3B.

50  necessary to oversaraple  them.
